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siege of Constantinople (668 A.D.,48 A.H.) when the
fire was often shot on Arab ships destroying a great
number of them, and the Muslims retired southward
and raised the siege of the seat of the Roman Empire.
As we have already said the composition of this
wonderful fire is still a mystery, as the ingredients of
balming used by the ancient Egyptians are still unknown
to modern science, We may, however, deduce from
the Byzantine historians and their references to Greek
Fire that it was composed of naphtha, a highly inflam-
mable oil which ignites when it meets the air, and of
sulphur and tar in proportions still unknown. This
composition emitted dense smoke and made a great
explosion and issued strong fire with tongues shooting
up and down at the same time. It burned fiercely and
was not extinguished when it came in contact with
water, but burned more strongly and only sand and
vinegar could put it out. It is said that its inventor
Calnicos added saltpetre to its composition to cause
explosion, but saltpetre was not known before the end
of the thirteenth century. Colonel Hime, the military
historian, in his book on the history of arms and muni-
tions3 says that the Greek Fire contained a quantity
of lime which made it stronger when it touched water.
It was therefore composed of neptha, sulphur, lime
and tar, thus making an inflammable liquid ; hence its
name liquid fire and sea fire.4
Greek Fire was used on land and sea at the same
time, when ranks clashed and in siege. It was thrown
from the tops of towers or walls in large vessels, shot
in burning balls of iron and stone, or in curved arrows
wrapped with hemp, nap and hair saturated with the
flaming liquid. In sea battles it was carried in firing
ships and shot from long brass pipes fixed to siphons
placed in the prows of ships, made in the forms of beasts
with gaping mouths casting a rain of burning liquid
fire.
The  Byzantines preserved for a long time the